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surrounds it often in the minds of the living, I do not know, unless we wish to 
keep that terror for disciplinary purposes, as did the mediaeval church. It 
would be an adventure, indeed, if with all the conscious faculties with which 
we are endowed, in cooperation with those who reach back to us with such 
passionate kindness from the other side, we could conquer death, at least to 
the extent of developing that fine psychic sense that would enable us to feel, 
as a real thing, the interpenetration of worlds, to draw inspiration from the 
higher, and to build our purposes to it. The universe is not made yet. Into 
our hands, if evolution means anything, is confided part of its making. It 
may seem an absurdity in ages hence that death was ever the complete shut- 
off that it often now is. "What we shall be it doth not yet appear." 

All in all, it seems to me that Miss Kirkland says very beautifully, very 
nobly, that she, personally, is so constituted that she has been able to accept 
the proof of survival, that she has an intimate perception of her own dead, and 
that she feels this to be enough for the living of a brave life. In this she can 
speak for many but not for all. The wider, more commonplace acceptance of 
the conclusions of spiritism would mean that the great majority would lack 
the desire or patience for any kind of investigation. But to the few who have 
given us back the soul, of which the scientific assertions of the last century did 
seem to have robbed us, and who would follow that soul into its next abode to 
bring us back a sure word of its worth and continuity, let us give an open, 
ungrudging, unashamed support. Columbus was not the only one with new 
worlds to win. 

LOBNA R. F. BlHTWELL. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

MR. PINCHOT HAS A CRITIC 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Pinchot in his article "The Economic Significance of Forestry" in The 
North American Review for February, presents a situation of much im- 
portance. His course of reasoning and his conclusions do not appear to me 
to be entirely correct, however. 

Forestry is a subject in which it is obviously very difficult to separate senti- 
ment from clear logic. In discussing the practical production of timber for 
strict commercial utilization, it seems to me that the effect of known natural 
economic laws must be given the closest attention. Just at this time, for 
example, the more or less uncertain returns from timber production are less 
attractive to the ordinary investor, than are the returns from most industrial 
investments, and it is difficult to escape from the conclusion that industry 
needs money for manufacturing and transportation more than it does for crops 
of trees to mature fifty or more years hence. We have no grounds for believ- 
ing that current investment opportunities do not indicate where money would 
do the most good in commercial life, and we have no assurance that the pro- 
gramme of intensive forestry under Federal supervision, which Mr. Pinchot 
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.-appears to recommend would yield wood worth the cost of production. Nor 
would timber produced at the expense of the tax-payer instead of at the 
expense of the consumer be necessarily cheap. 

Although timber is indispensable for certain products, we may be better off 
with less of it for other products. Most of us prefer steel cars to wooden 
ones, for example, even if we prefer wooden toothpicks to pins. From the 
standpoint of the public good, dissociated with commercial life, I should prefer 
to see money put into education and charity, rather than into trees. 

The development of forestry in the United States, also, has been handi- 
capped by failure to give forest fire protection attention which is adequate to 
the need. Without adequate fire protection, any other step in forestry is 
wasted. If we could concentrate on this need during the next ten or twenty 
years, and meet it completely, relegating reforestation and regulation of cut- 
ting to the future, the effort would be more productive than has been the past 
policy of urging methods prematurely intensive. 

In reference to the important subject of timber for military requirements, 
our policy should be directed to the specific needs. A lot of poorly developed 
second growth is not going to furnish airplane stock. I have read no recom- 
mendations that provision be made for production or conservation of the spe- 
cial high grade lumber necessary for certain military uses, although the Forest 
Service has made a step in the right direction in publishing a recent bulletin on 
black walnut utilization during the war. 

Mr. Pinchot's discussion of the relations of wood-producing and wood-con- 
suming States opens up the whole field of political policy between the States 
and the Federal Government. It requires too comprehensive a study of 
political philosophy to be taken into account in determining practical measures 
in the woods. Furthermore, Mr. Pinchot seriously jeopardizes the cause of 
forestry by opposing in fact, the democratic and practical plan of cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Government embodied in the Snell bill, 
H. R. 15,327, which has the support of the Forest Service, of the wood-pro- 
ducing States at least, and of important wood-using industries. Much as we 
owe to Mr. Pinchot as the father of forestry in this country, more effective and 
more harmonious results can now be secured, under our democratic institu- 
tions, by many foresters working more or less independently but harmoniously, 
throughout the country, than under an over-centralized head. 

P. T. Cooijdge. 

Bangor, Maine. 

ANOTHER VIEW 

Sm: 

I read the splendid article by the Honorable Gifford Pinchot in The Nohth 
American Review of February, and I have, as I wrote Mr. Pinchot, quoted 
some portions of it in a bulletin which I have just written on our rapidly dis- 
appearing wood supply in Canada. 



